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THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN 

DERMATOLOGY 

PAUL  E.  BECHET,  M.D. 

NEW  YORK 

Scientific  dermatology  began  on  Nov.  27,  1801,  when  the  old  Hopital 
Saint-Louis,  in  Paris,  was  officially  dedicated  to  the  treatment  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  with  Jean  Louis  Alibert  at  its  head.  It  was  Alibert 
and  later  teachers,  such  as  Beitt,  Cazenave,  Devergie  and  Bazin,  who 
were  responsible  for  directing  the  first  faltering  steps  of  American 
physicians  toward  the  light  of  dermatologic  learning.  Barely  one  hundred 
years  later  dermatology  in  America  has  attained  a  commanding  position 
in  the  entire  medical  world ;  it  has  been  given  professorships  in  practically 
all  of  the  medical  colleges,  has  an  independent  department — often  the 
largest  from  the  point  of  view  of  floor  space  and  attendance — in  the 
leading  hospitals,  with  a  number  of  hospitals  completely  self  contained 
in  all  allied  branches  devoted  entirely  to  dermatology,  and  has  two 
dermatologic  journals,  one  covering  the  entire  dermatologic  field  and 
the  other  limited  to  dermatologic  research.  Up  to  October  1940  in 
dermatology  alone  there  were  four  national  bodies  with  an  enthusiastic 
and  active  membership,  six  sectional  societies,  eleven  state  and  twenty 
local  societies.  The  city  of  New  York  alone  supports  six  of  these.  Is 
all  this  superlative  progress  dependent  entirely  on  the  activity  of  recent 
years?  In  my  opinion,  decidedly  no.  The  real  reason  for  the  present 
success  is  largely  the  enormous  amount  of  groundwork  done  by  a  small 
band  of  devoted,  tireless  pioneers  in  their  chosen  field  of  medicine.  It 
was  they  who  plodded  through  the  tangled  skeins  of  dermatologic 
symptomatology  and  classification,  depending  entirely  on  exhaustive 
clinical  notes,  unusually  trained  analytic  and  photographic  minds  and 
the  development  of  what  might  be  called  sight  diagnosis  but  what  I 
sometimes  call  the  sixth  dermatologic  sense.  All  of  this  developed  a 
diagnostic  acumen  which  greatly  compensated  them  for  their  lack  of 
present  day  laboratory  facilities,  which  are  unfortunately  depended  on 
to  such  an  extent  by  fledgling  dermatologists  of  today  as  to  atrophy 
the  very  qualities  of  acuity  of  vision  which  made  early  dermatologists 
so  eminent. 

Presented  as  a  part  of  an  exhibit  of  memorabilia  of  early  American  derma¬ 
tologists  at  the  scientific  exhibit  of  the  Section  on  Dermatology  and  Syphilology 
at  the  Ninety-Second  Annual  Session  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Cleveland,  June  2-6,  1941. 
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American  dermatology  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  New  York  on 
June  22,  1836,  when  the  Broome  Street  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the 
Skin  was  opened  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Daggett  Bulkley.  One 
year  later  he  instituted  a  series  of  lectures  on  cutaneous  diseases  at  the 
Broome  Street  Infirmary,  and  he  continued  these  lectures  during  the 
next  three  years  at  the  Broome  Street  School  of  Medicine,  at  the  New 
York  Dispensary  and  later  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
then  located  in  Crosby  Street,  delivering  nine  courses  of  lectures  here 
during  the  following  ten  years.  Bulkley  was  therefore  not  only  the  first 
to  lecture  on  dermatology  in  America  but  the  first  to  practice  the 
specialty  exclusively  in  America. 

He  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  April  4,  1804.  He  received 
an  academic  degree  from  Yale  College  in  1821.  He  studied  medicine 
at  Yale  and  graduated  in  1830.  After  graduation  he  went  to  Paris,  in 
1831,  where  he  became  the  first  American  dermatologic  student  under 
Biett  and  Cazenave,  at  the  old  Hopital  Saint-Louis.  He  translated  into 
English  the  “Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,”  by  Cazenave  and 
Schedel  in  1845  and  in  1851  edited  an  American  edition  of  Gregory’s 
“Eruptive  Fevers.”  At  different  times  he  was  president  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  New  York  county  and  New  York 
state  medical  societies.  It  was  at  his  home,  at  42  East  Twenty-Second 
Street,  that  the  New  York  Dermatological  Society  was  founded,  and 
he  was  its  first  president.  He  died  of  pneumonia  on  Jan.  4,  1872,  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year. 

The  second  milestone  in  American  dermatology  was  the  publication 
of  the  first  complete  textbook  on  diseases  of  the  skin  in  America,  entitled 
“A  Synopsis  of  the  Symptoms,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  the  More 
Common  and  Important  Diseases  of  the  Skin  with  Sixty  Colored 
Figures,”1  by  Noah  Worcester  (1812-184 7).  The  author  was  an 
extraordinary  man,  and  his  accomplishments  in  medicine  were  also 
extraordinary.  His  span  of  life  was  limited  to  thirty-five  years.  In 
that  short  space  of  time  he  received  an  A.B.  degree  from  Harvard  (1832) 
and  an  M.D.  degree  from  Dartmouth  (1838),  and  in  1841,  after 
practicing  medicine  successfully  in  Cincinnati,  he  went  to  Europe  in 
order  to  perfect  himself  in  pathology  and  in  the  new  art  of  physical 
diagnosis  just  introduced  by  Laennec.  Part  of  the  time  spent  in  Paris 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  dermatology  at  the  Hopital  Saint-Louis.  In 
the  first  year  after  his  return  to  America  he  was  elected  professor  of 
physical  diagnosis  and  pathology  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  In 
the  following  year  (1843)  the  medical  department  of  Western  Reserve 

1.  Worcester,  N. :  A  Synopsis  of  the  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment 
of  the  More  Common  and  Important  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Philadelphia,  T. 
Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  1845. 
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College  at  Cleveland  was  founded,  and  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
general  pathology,  physical  diagnosis  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  He  held 
this  position  until  his  death,  giving  a  course  in  diseases  of  the  skin  for 
four  successive  years.  Despite  his  teaching  in  Cleveland,  he  kept  up 
his  practice  in  Cincinnati.  About  this  time  his  wife  acquired  tuberculosis 
and  died.  He  evidently  contracted  the  disease  from  her,  for  shortly 
after  her  death  he  showed  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease 
and  died  of  it  in  Cincinnati,  on  April  4,  1847.  He  wrote  his  textbook 
while  he  was  ill  with  tuberculosis.  His  contemporaries  considered  him 
a  leader  in  pathology  and  the  best  trained  man  in  percussion  and 
auscultation  in  America. 

Worcester’s  book  is  an  excellent  textbook,  showing  expert  knowledge 
of  dermatology.  The  diseases  are  clearly  and  graphically  described, 
giving  evidence  of  the  definite  quality  of  the  author’s  scientific  approach 
and  familiarity  with  his  subject.  The  sixty  colored  illustrations  compare 
favorably  with  those  in  any  contemporary  European  work. 

Worcester  was  a  contemporary  of  Bulkley,  and  these  two  men  were 
a  half-century  ahead  of  their  times,  as  no  event  of  any  importance  in 
American  dermatology  occurred  before  1869,  when,  on  May  18,  the  New 
York  Dermatological  Society  was  founded  at  Bulkley ’s  home  through 
the  efforts  of  Faneuil  D.  Weisse,  Henry  D.  Bulkley,  Idenry  G.  Piffard 
and  Foster  Swift.  This  societv  is  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  it  has 
been  continuously  active  for  seventy-two  years.  On  its  roster  may  be 
found  the  names  of  many  of  the  physicians  who  did  so  much  to  advance 
the  specialty  of  dermatology  not  only  in  New  York  but  throughout 
America. 

The  American  Journal  of  Syphilography  and  Dermatology,  edited 
by  M.  H.  Henry,  made  its  appearance  in  1870,  with  a  subsequent 
tremendous  increase  in  dermatologic  activity  throughout  the  country. 
Events  occurred  with  startling  rapidity.  Scarcely  a  year  went  by  without 
some  major  dermatologic  event.  James  C. 'White  was  made  the  head 
of  the  newly  created  department  for  cutaneous  diseases  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital  in  1870.  In  1871  he  was  given  the  first  chair 
in  dermatology  to  be  established  in  America.  In  1876  Piffard  published 
his  book,2  the  second  textbook  on  diseases  of  the  skin  published  in 
America  and  by  no  means  elementary,  as  the  modest  title  suggested. 
It  was  a  masterly  treatise,  giving  a  complete  summation  of  the 
dermatologic  views  up  to  that  time  interspersed  with  Piffard’s  own 
valuable  opinions.  In  1876  the  first  part  of  Duhring’s  “atlas”  3  appeared. 

2.  Piffard,  H.  G. :  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  for 
the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners,  New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1876. 

3.  Duhring,  L.  A. :  Atlas  of  Skin  Diseases,  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  1876-1880,  pts.  1-8. 
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The  subsequent  eight  parts  were  published  at  intervals  of  from  six  to 
eight  months.  The  entire  work  contained  thirty-six  chromolithographic 
plates  by  the  artist  Faber.  These  are  beautifully  executed  and  completely 
lack  the  frequent  grotesque  exaggeration  of  the  colored  plates  of  the 
period. 

At  an  informal  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  on  June  7,  1876,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Section  of  Practical  Medicine  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  George  H.  Fox  and  L.  D.  Bulkley,  of  New  York,  Louis  A. 
Duhring,  of  Philadelphia,  Lunsford  P.  Yandell  Jr.,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
Edward  Wigglesworth,  of  Boston,  and  J.  E.  Atkinson,  of  Baltimore, 
discussed  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  national  dermatologic  society. 
It  was  decided  that  a  meeting  for  organization  be  held  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  6,  1876,  at  6  p.  m. 
A  letter  to  that  effect  was  mailed  to  about  fifty  physicians  interested  in 
dermatology  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Twenty-three  of  them 
responded,  and  these  together  with  the  six  signers  of  the  call  comprised 
the  twenty-nine  original  members  of  the  American  Dermatological 
Association.  The  following  physicians  were  present  at  the  organization : 
J.  E.  Atkinson,  Baltimore;  T.  R.  Brown,  Baltimore;  L.  D.  Bulkley, 
New  York;  S.  C.  Busey,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Louis  A.  Duhring, 
Philadelphia;  C.  Heitzman,  New  York;  E.  L.  Keyes,  New  York;  J.  A. 
Octerlony,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  H.  G.  Piffard,  New  York;  R.  W.  Taylor, 
New  York;  Arthur  van  Harlingen,  Philadelphia;  F.  D.  Weisse,  New 
York,  and  James  C.  White  and  Edward  Wigglesworth,  Boston.  A 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted,  and  the  American  Dermatological 
Association  was  declared  organized.  Its  first  officers  were :  James  C. 
White,  Boston,  president;  Louis  A.  Duhring,  Philadelphia,  and  R.  W. 
Taylor,  New  York,  vice  presidents ;  L.  D.  Bulkley,  New  York,  secretary, 
and  James  N.  Hyde,  Chicago,  treasurer.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4,  1877  and  was  attended  by  the  following 
physicians:  Atkinson,  Baltimore;  Brodie,  Detroit;  Bulkley,  New  York; 
Campbell,  New  York;  Duhring,  Philadelphia;  G.  H.  Fox,  New  York; 
Hardaway,  St.  Louis;  Heitzman,  New  York;  Hyde,  Chicago;  Taylor, 
New  York;  van  Harlingen,  Philadelphia;  White,  Boston;  Wigglesworth, 
Boston,  and  Yandell,  Louisville,  Ky.  Thus  began  an  organization  whose 
influence  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  American  dermatology. 
Since  this  small  beginning  its  sphere  of  usefulness  has  increased,  and 
its  annual  meetings  are  the  most  important  event  in  dermatologic 
progress  in  America. 

In  1877  Duhring  published  “A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,”  4  dedicated  to  his  old  master,  Ferdinand  Hebra.  The  book  was 

4.  Duhring,  L.  A. :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1877. 
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carefully  prepared.  Its  text  is  clear  and  simple ;  its  diction  is  scholarly, 
and  the  definition  and  exposition  of  the  varied  dermatoses  are  com¬ 
prehensive  and  presented  in  a  remarkably  interesting  manner.  With 
this  book  Duhring  established  himself  as  a  leader  in  dermatology.  The 
work  was  enthusiastically  received.  It  went  through  three  editions  and 
was  translated  into  French,  Italian  and  Russian,  a  rare  and  almost 
unheard  of  honor  for  an  American  at  that  time.  Duhring  then  had 
scarcely  reached  the  age  of  32. 

In  1881  Pififard  published  “A  Treatise  on  the  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  of  the  Skin.”  5  It  is  an  excellent  work  with  a  masterly 
introduction  to  each  of  the  two  parts,  but  Piffard  devoted  more  than 
half  the  chapters  to  symptomatology,  diagnosis  and  etiology,  an 
irrelevancy  common  to  all  books  published  on  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  skin,  not  only  in  1881  but  also  in  1940.  I  hope  that  some  day 
a  book  on  dermatotherapy  will  appear  which  is  devoted  to  that  subject 
alone,  a  subject  which  is  certainly  large  enough  to  fill  a  good-sized 
volume. 

The  year  1879  marked  an  epoch  in  the  illustration  of  cutaneous 
diseases,  when  George  Henry  Fox  published  his  “Photographic  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Skin  Diseases,”  6  the  first  attempt  to  illustrate  dermatoses  by 
means  of  photography.  Between  1884  and  1891  Duhring  wrote  his 
famous  series  of  papers,  about  eighteen  in  all,  on  dermatitis  herpetiformis 
(Duhring’s  disease),  which  was  an  invaluable  service,  for  it  clarified  a 
disease  which  had  hitherto  been  described  under  such  a  mixed  sympto¬ 
matology  and  nomenclature  that  it  was  confusing.  The  papers  were  so 
clear  and  concise  that  they  overcame  the  arguments  of  the  opposition, 
led  by  Kaposi,  and  the  disease  has  long  since  been  established  as  a  clinical 
entity.  A  textbook  by  James  N.  Hyde  7  was  published  in  1883,  and  was 
so  excellent,  complete  and  deservedly  popular  that  in  eighteen  years  it 
went  through  six  editions.  The  sixth  edition  (1901)  bears  the  name 
of  Hyde’s  friend  and  associate  Frank  Hugh  Montgomery.  “Hyde  and 
Montgomery”  remained  a  dermatologic  “best  seller”  for  many  years. 

L.  Duncan  Bulkley’s  “Compendium  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,”  largely 
the  result  of  his  extensive  observations  in  hospital  and  private  practice, 
ran  through  approximately  five  editions.  It  first  appeared  in  1882. 8 
It  was  highly  individualistic,  representing  his  personal  views.  In  1894 

5.  Piffard,  H.  G. :  A  Treatise  on  the  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  of 
the  Skin,  New  York,  William  Wood  &  Company,  1881. 

6.  Fox,  G.  H. :  Photographic  Illustrations  of  Skin  Diseases,  New  York, 
E.  B.  Treat,  1879. 

7.  Hyde,  J.  N. :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  for  the  Use 
of  Students  and  Practitioners,  Philadelphia,  H.  C.  Lea’s  Son  &  Co.,  1883. 

8.  Bulkley,  L.  D. :  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  New  York,  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1882. 
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his  treatise  on  “Syphilis  in  the  Innocent’' 9  appeared  and  won  for  its 
author  the  Alvarenga  Prize  awarded  by  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia  in  1891.  Arthur  van  Harlingen,  an  associate  of  Duhring 
for  many  years,  published  a  “Handbook  of  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Skin  Diseases”  in  1884. 10  The  third  edition  (1895)  contains  some 
extremely  useful  tables  on  the  differential  diagnoses  of  the  commoner 
dermatoses.  They  are  still  of  value  for  present  day  teaching. 

James  C.  White  called  the  attention  of  the  dermatologic  world  for 
the  first  time  to  the  fact  that  external  irritants,  such  as  plants,  caused 
a  dermatitis.  His  epochal  work,* 11  “Dermatitis  Venenata,  an  Account 
of  the  Action  of  External  Irritants  on  the  Skin,”  was  published  in  1887. 
“A  Clinical  Atlas  of  Venereal  and  Skin  Diseases,”  12  by  Robert  W. 
Taylor,  was  published  in  1889.  This  is  a  large  folio  containing  fifty- 
eight  colored  plates,  of  by  no  means  the  excellence  of  those  found  in 
Duhring’s  atlas,  but  the  text  is  very  well  written.  Despite  the  unfortunate 
union  of  genitourinary  diseases  and  dermatologic  diseases  so  prevalent 
in  Taylor’s  day,  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  atlas  is  devoted  to 
dermatology. 

In  a  bibliography  of  early  American  dermatology,  1900  should  be 
the  closing  period,  yet  the  temptation  is  too  great  and  mention  must 
be  made  of  Stelwagon’s  magnum  opus,  his  justly  celebrated  treatise  on 
diseases  of  the  skin  13  (1902),  and  Pusey’s  “Principles  and  Practice  of 
Dermatology”  14  (1907).  With  these  expositions  of  the  viewpoint  of 
American  dermatology,  this  bibliography  ends. 

Dermatologic  teaching  positions  in  the  various  medical  schools  and 
the  foundation  of  separate  dermatologic  departments  in  leading  hospitals 
went  on  apace. 

A  great  factor  in  the  progress  of  American  dermatology  was  the 
founding  on  April  8,  1882  of  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital. 
A  brief  history  of  the  early  years  of  this  institution  follows : 

On  April  8,  1882  the  first  institution  in  America  devoted  entirely  to 
the  care  of  cutaneous  diseases  and  cancer  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  On 
that  memorable  occasion  a  number  of  distinguished  laymen,  under  the 

9.  Bulkley,  L.  D.:  Syphilis  in  the  Innocent,  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1882. 

10.  Van  Harlingen,  A.:  Handbook  of  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Skin 
Diseases,  Philadelphia,  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  1884. 

11.  White,  J.  C. :  Dermatitis  Venenata,  an  Account  of  the  Action  of  External 
Irritants  on  the  Skin,  Boston,  Cupples  &  Hurd,  1887. 

12.  Taylor,  R.  W. :  A  Clinical  Atlas  of  Venereal  and  Skin  Diseases,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  1889. 

13.  Stelwagon,  W. :  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  for  the  Use  of  Advanced 
Students  and  Practitioners,  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1902. 

14.  Pusey,  W.  A. :  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dermatology,  New  York, 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1907. 
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leadership  of  L.  D.  Bulkley,  gathered  in  a  lawyer’s  office  and  associated 
themselves  to  form  a  society  with  the  following  objects  in  view:  (1) 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin  and  cancer  by  all  known  medical 
and  surgical  methods;  (2)  the  study  of  the  etiology  and  pathology  of 
cancer;  (3)  the  study  of  cancer  with  a  view  to  its  medical  treatment, 
and  (4)  the  reception  and  care  of  patients  with  chronic  cancer.  This 
society  was  to  be  known  as  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital. 
The  certificate  of  incorporation  was  filed  on  Nov.  11,  1882,  and  on  Jan. 
1,  1883  a  small  private  house,  at  243  East  Thirty-Fourth  Street,  was 
purchased  for  use  as  a  dispensary  and  hospital  for  patients  with  cutaneous 
diseases  and  cancer.  The  lower  floor  of  this  building  was  occupied  on 
January  11  as  a  dispensary.  On  February  24  a  small  back  room  on 
the  first  floor  was  opened  as  a  ward,  with  five  beds.  The  first  ward 
patient  was  admitted  on  February  26.  The  upper  floors  were  used  for 
hospital  purposes  beginning  June  2,  and  on  that  date  twenty-nine  beds 
were  installed. 

An  outstanding  member  of  the  group  which  founded  the  hospital 
and  the  one  most  responsible  for  its  existence  was  L.  D.  Bulkley,  as  it 
was  he  who  conceived  the  original  idea.  J.  Francis  Aitken  was  the 
hospital’s  first  house  physician,  serving  from  Dec.  1,  1883  to  Dec.  1, 
1884.  He  joined  the  medical  staff  immediately  on  the  completion  of 
his  internship  and  served  continuously  until  his  death,  on  Aug.  3,  1930„ 
For  forty-four  years  he  attended  the  hospital  three  days  a  week.  During 
the  twenty  years  that  I  served  with  him  he  never  failed  to  be  present 
the  minute  the  clinic  was  opened ;  he  rarely  if  ever  missed  a  day,  despite 
bad  weather  and  no  matter  how  badly  he  might  have  felt  at  times.  Aitken 
was  a  master  clinician  and  an  expert  in  “sight  diagnosis.”  He  always 
remained  free  from  hospital  politics,  and  when  he  did  take  sides  it  was 
always  for  the  oppressed  one.  He  had  a  great  and  kindly  heart ;  he  loved 
life,  his  specialty  and  his  fellowmen. 

George  Henry  Fox  served  the  hospital  from  1883  to  1913  and  also 
gave  it  of  his  best,  which  is  no  faint  praise  to  any  one  fortunate  enough 
to  have  known  Fox  and  his  splendid  career,  which  began  seventy  years 
ago.  In  that  interval  Fox  received  every  possible  dermatologic  honor, 
the  enumeration  of  which  would  in  itself  make  a  long  article.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  successful  passage  of  the  difficult  early  years  of  the 
hospital  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  devotion  and  self  sacrifice  of  Fox, 
Bulkley  and  Aitken.  Other  medical  officers  of  the  hospital  in  its  first 
year  were  Daniel  Lewis,  W.  T.  Alexander,  Robert  F.  Weir  and  Edward 
L.  Keyes.  Among  the  consultants  were  such  famous  physicians  as 
W.  H.  Draper,  Fordyce  Barker,  T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  E.  G.  Janeway, 
Alfred  L.  Loomis  and  Abraham  Jacobi. 

Postgraduate  instruction  in  dermatology  probably  began  in  New 
York  in  1875  at  New  York  University  Medical  College,  as  that  gre%at 
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dermatologic  pioneer,  Henry  G.  Piffard,  was  a  member  of  a  postgraduate 
faculty  at  that  college,  granting  certificates  to  physicians  completing  the 
course.  This  faculty,  owing  to  disagreements  with  the  University, 
resigned  on  April  4,  1882  and  helped  found  the  New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital  on  Nov.  6,  1882.  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  dermatology  and  syphilology  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital  at  its  inception  was  a  part  of  the  department 
of  genitourinary  and  venereal  diseases,  under  the  leadership  of  Frederick 
R.  Sturgis,  and  it  was  established  at  the  same  time  as  the  school.  As 
Sturgis’  time  was  completely  taken  up  with  the  teaching  of  genitourinary 
diseases,  it  is  logical  to  suppose  that  Piffard  took  up  the  teaching  of 
cutaneous  diseases ;  this  supposition  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  original  postgraduate  faculty  at  New  York 
University  in  1875  and  an  active  leader  in  the  secession  of  this  faculty 
from  the  university  in  1882.  He  was  on  the  first  list  of  professors  of 
the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital  when  it  Was 
founded,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  he  limited  his  work  entirely  to 
dermatology. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  early  as  1889  the  New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital  recognized  the  advisability  of 
full  time  instruction  in  dermatology  and  the  separation  of  this  subject 
from  genitourinary  diseases.  A  separate  dermatologic  department  was 
at  long  last  organized,  with  George  Henry  Fox  as  professor,  G.  T. 
Jackson  and  F.  B.  Carpenter  as  instructors  and  C.  W.  Cutler  and  F. 
J.  Leviseur  as  clinical  assistants.  Thus  was  launched  on  its  enviable 
career  a  great  factor  in  postgraduate  instruction  in  dermatology  in 
America. 

George  Henry  Fox,  the  head  of  the  new  department,  had  already 
gained  a  high  reputation  in  his  specialty.  He  was  at  the  head  of  his 
own  service  at  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital  and  was  also 
professor  of  dermatology  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Fox  died  on  May  3,  1937,  in  his  ninety-first  year,  and  in  his  long  span 
of  life  he  had  received  a  host  of  dermatologic  honors.  Besides  his  great 
friendliness,  sociability  and  joviality,  he  had  another  but  much  rarer 
attribute,  namely,  modesty.  After  he  had  spent  some  years  as  professor 
and  vice  president  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and 
Hospital,  a  serious  disagreement  arose  as  to  the  management  of  its 
affairs,  and  he  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  W.  Taylor,  one 
of  the  organizers  of  both  the  New  York  Dermatological  Society  and  the 
American  Dermatological  Association.  Taylor  was  such  an  avid  reader 
of  current  literature  that  he  could  not  only  cite  authors  but  give  their 
opinions  verbatim.  He  had  a  remarkable  memory  and  could  frequently 
relate  years  later  clinical  histories  of  patients,  even  recalling  their  names. 
Irt  discussions  he  was  fond  of  high-sounding  names  and  particularly 
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liked  the  word  “epiphenomenon.”  Because  of  his  extraordinary  memory 
and  complete  knowledge  of  the  current  literature,  he  must  have  made  a 
splendid  teacher. 

George  T.  Elliot  was  next  in  line  as  head  of  the  department.  He 
deserved  the  honor,  as  he  had  served  as  an  assistant  from  the  inception 
of  the  service  under  Professor  Sturgis.  He  later  became  professor  of 
dermatology  and  syphilology  at  Cornell  University  and  from  1882  to 
1901  was  Bulkley’s  chief  of  clinic  at  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer 
Hospital.  Charles  W.  Allen  (1854  to  1906)  also  served  as  professor 
of  dermatology.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  roentgenotherapy  and 
phototherapy  and  paved  much  of  the  way  for  others  in  those  respective 
fields.  He  was  jovial  and  had  an  overflowing  good  humor.  He  died 
prematurely  at  Gibralter  while  on  his  way  home  from  the  Fifth  Inter¬ 
national  Dermatological  Congress  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  to  which  he  was 
a  delegate  from  the  American  Dermatological  Association.  Sigmund 
Pollitzer  served  the  school  as  professor  of  its  department  of  dermatology 
from  1895  to  1915. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  time  to  give  some  “thumb  nail”  sketches  of 
a  few  of  the  men  who  changed  a  dermatologic  wilderness  into  a  fertile 
field.  We  have  already  given  data  in  reference  to  the  first  two  men, 
Henry  Daggett  Bulkley  and  Noah  Worcester.  For  the  rest,  no  attempt 
will  be  made  at  chronologic  order. 

JAMES  CLARKE  WHITE  (1833-1916) 

James  Clarke  White,  one  of  the  outstanding  pioneers  in  American 
dermatology,  was  born  on  July  7,  1833.  After  a  distinguished  career  as 
a  student  at  America’s  oldest  university,  Harvard,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1853,  he  spent  a  year  abroad  under  the  tutelage  of  that 
master  dermatologist  and  brilliant  teacher,  Ferdinand  Hebra.  On  his 
return  to  Boston  in  1857,  he  took  up  general  practice  but  never  missed 
an  opportunity  to  widen  his  dermatologic  experience.  In  1860  he  opened 
a  dispensary  for  cutaneous  diseases.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  as 
lecturer  on  diseases  of  the  skin  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  The 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  created  a  department  for  diseases  of 
the  skin  in  1870,  and  White  was,  naturally,  their  logical  choice  for  head 
of  the  department.  He  served  this  institution  devotedly  for  thirty-three 
years.  In  1871  he  had  the  signal  and  deserved  honor  of  being  awarded 
the  first  chair  in  dermatology  to  be  established  in  the  United  States. 
Both  these  events  marked  a  turning  point  in  his  career.  He  now  gave 
up  his  general  practice  and  began  the  life  work  in  which  he  was  to 
accomplish  so  much.  Between  1856  and  1913  White  contributed  to 
dermatologic  literature  approximately  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
articles,  fifty  reviews,  ninety-four  editorials,  twelve  addresses  and  eight 
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books  and  chapters.  In  June  1889  an  article  entitled  “A  Case  of 
Keratosis  (Ichthyosis)  Follicularis”  15  appeared.  White  instead  of 
Darier  should  have  had  the  disease  named  after  him,  because  Darier’s 
article  did  not  appear  until  a  few  months  later.  On  May  14,  1887  White 
published  a  210  page  book 11  on  dermatitis  venenata,  which  was  the 
first  presentation  of  this  important  subject  in  dermatologic  literature. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Section  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology 
of  the  International  Medical  Congress  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Sept.  4 
to  9,  1876.  He  became  the  first  president  of  the  American  Dermatological 
Association,  in  1877.  Twenty-one  years  later  he  was  again  elected 
president  of  that  distinguished  body.  In  1907  he  was  made  president 
of  the  Sixth  International  Dermatological  Congress,  which  was  held  in 
New  York.  White  became  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French  and 
Argentine  dermatologic  societies  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Italian, 
London,  Vienna,  Berlin  and  New  York  dermatologic  societies. 

White  was  dignified  in  appearance  and  somewhat  austere  in  manner, 
especially  when  conducting  scientific  sessions.  Away  from  the  rostrum 
he  was  courteous  and  pleasant.  He  had  a  full  and  busy  life.  He  knew 
how  to  work  and  how  to  play.  With  abundant  health,  fame,  a  splendid 
family,  ample  means,  a  devoted  wife  and  such  hobbies  as  botany,  natural 
history,  porcelains  and  colonial  furniture,  he  was  indeed  a  happy  man. 
He  even  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  enormous  progress  of  his 
beloved  specialty. 

HENRY  GRANGER  PIFFARD  (1842-1910) 

Henry  G.  Piffard  played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of 
American  dermatology.  Through  his  brilliant,  many-faceted  mind, 
bordering  on  genius,  he  focused  the  attention  of  America,  if  not  of 
Europe,  on  his  specialty,  which  during  his  early  years  was  still  in  its 
infancy;  its  growth  to  lusty  manhood  was  due  in  part  to  his  devoted 
ministrations. 

Piffard  was  born  in  Piffard,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  10,  1842.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1862  and  received  his 
medical  degree  from  Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  1864.  His  interest  in  dermatology  manifested  itself  soon 
after  graduation.  He  left  for  Europe  to  perfect  himself  in  the  specialty 
and  visited  various  medical  centers  but  spent  most  of  his  time  with 
Tilbury  Fox,  at  the  latter’s  dermatologic  clinic  at  the  University  College 
Hospital  in  London.  It  was  there  that  his  lifelong  friend,  George  Henry 
Fox,  first  met  him.  The  close  friendship  uniting  them  lasted  until 
Piffard’s  death,  nearly  forty  years  later.  The  friendly  association  of 
these  two  men  for  nearly  half  a  century  can  readily  be  understood  by 

15.  White,  J.  C. :  A  Case  of  Keratosis  (Ichthyosis)  Follicularis,  J.  Cutan.  & 
Genito-Urin.  Dis.  7:201,  1889. 
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those  fortunate  enough  to  be  familiar  with  them  and  to  know  how  much 
they  accomplished  in  establishing  a  firm  foundation  for  the  specialty 
they  both  loved,  not  only  in  the  city  of  New  York  but  in  the  world  at 
large. 

Piffard  on  his  return  from  Europe  established  himself  in  New  York. 
He  helped  materially  in  the  founding  of  the  New  York  Dermatological 
Society,  on  May  18,  1869.  This  medical  body  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  oldest  dermatologic  society  in  the  world.  Piffard  was  also  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  American  Dermatological  Association  and  later  its 
president.  In  1871  he  became  visiting  dermatologist  to  the  New  York 
City  Hospital  (Welfare  Island),  the  first  institution  in  the  United  States 
to  establish  dermatologic  wards.  He  served  this  institution  until  1885, 
when  he  was  appointed  consulting  dermatologist.  He  became  professor 
of  diseases  of  the  skin  in  the  medical  department  of  New  York  University 
in  1874  and  served  this  institution  for  many  years.  He  was  its  emeritus 
professor  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Piffard  wrote  the  second  original  textbook  on  diseases  of  the  skin  2  to 
be  published  in  America,  but  as  early  as  1868  he  had  translated  Hardy’s 
“The  Dartrous  Diathesis,  or  Eczema  and  its  Allied  Affections.”  In  1881 
his  “Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  of  the  Skin”  5  first 
appeared.  According  to  Andrew  R.  Robinson,  Piffard  deserves  the 
credit  for  the  first  use  of  the  term  tuberculid,  as  he  described  such  a  lesion 
in  1892,  four  years  before  Darier’s  work  on  the  subject. 

Piffard  had  a  warm  heart,  and  though  he  was  most  combative  at 
times,  even  to  the  point  of  eccentricity,  he  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  good 
will.  As  George  Henry  Fox  aptly  put  it,  he  was  “a  blazing  meteor  in 
our  dermatologic  firmament.” 

HENRY  WEIGHTMAN  STELWAGON  (1853-1919) 

Henry  W.  Stelwagon  had  the  rare  quality  of  inculcating  among  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  a  deep  affection  for  him  and  a  high  regard 
for  his  extraordinary  dermatologic  ability  as  a  writer,  clinician  and 
teacher.  If  his  fame  depended  on  his  textbook  alone,  this  in  itself  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  him  immortal. 

Stelwagon  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  Dec.  3,  1853.  He  received 
the  degree  of  B.S.  from  Andalusia  College  in  1872,  and  the  degrees 
of  Ph.D.  and  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1875.  After 
an  internship  in  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  he  went  abroad  to 
study  his  chosen  specialty  at  the  two  great  dermatologic  centers,  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  then  at  the  height  of  their  fame.  He  spent  two  full  years  in 
assiduous  work  under  the  great  masters  of  that  time. 

His  first  dermatologic  appointment  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia  came 
from  the  Northern  Dispensary,  as  chief  physician  in  its  department  of 
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cutaneous  diseases.  Probably  through  sentimental  reasons,  he  retained 
his  connection  with  this  institution  throughout  his  life,  despite  more 
important  appointments  received  later  on  in  his  distinguished  career. 
In  1880  the  first  test  of  his  mettle  came  through  his  appointment  as 
successor  to  Duhring  at  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  for  Skin  Diseases. 
This  institution  had  been  organized  by  Duhring  in  1870.  .Stelwagon 
kept  this  appointment  for  ten  years  and  in  that  time  proved  himself  a 
worthy  successor  to  his  great  preceptor.  In  1885  he  became  instructor 
in  dermatology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  chief  of  the 
dispensary  for  cutaneous  diseases  of  the  University  Hospital.  At  this 
time  he  did  practically  all  of  the  teaching,  owing  to  the  ill  health  of 
Professor  Duhring.  In  1888  he  was  elected  clinical  professor  of  derma¬ 
tology  in  the  Women’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  and  was 
appointed  dermatologist  to  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital.  In  1890 
he  resigned  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine 
and  soon  thereafter  was  elected  professor  of  dermatology  at  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  to  teach  until  ill 
health  compelled  his  resignation  in  June  1918. 

Stelwagon  contributed  to  various  medical  journals  throughout  his 
years  of  active  life  many  valued  dermatologic  articles.  He  also  wrote 
many  chapters  on  cutaneous  medicine  for  at  least  a  dozen  encyclopedic 
works.  In  1890  he  published  a  small  book  16  for  the  use  of  students. 
It  was  arranged  in  quiz-compendium  form  and,  though  condensed,  was 
extremely  accurate  and  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  student.  It  went  through 
innumerable  editions  and  in  my  opinion  did  more  to  push  dermato¬ 
logically  lazy  students  through  a  successful  examination  than  any  other 
single  agent.  Stelwragon’s  magnum  opus  13  first  appeared  in  1902,  with 
a  dedication  to  that  master  dermatologist  Duhring,  and  immediately 
assumed  its  rightful  position  as  the  authoritative  American  textbook  on 
cutaneous  medicine.  By  careful  and  frequent  revision,  Stelwagon 
maintained  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  preeminence  of  the  book.  In  the 
spring  of  1919  he  began  the  ninth  edition,  but  ill  health  forced  him  to 
relinquish  it  to  Henry  K.  Gaskill,  who  carried  it  on  to  completion. 
Stelwagon  was  an  honorary  or  corresponding  member  of  many  foreign 
dermatologic  societies.  He  died  of  angina  pectoris,  on  Oct.  18,  1919. 
Milton  B.  Hartzell,  intimately  associated  with  him  for  many  years,  stated 
that  he  ‘"had  never  heard  him  say  an  unkind  word  to  or  about  any¬ 
one.  .  .  .  He  was  indeed  a  gentleman.  .  .  .  Those  who  knew 
him  best  loved  him  most.”  In  speaking  of  Stelwagon  in  this  manner, 
Hartzell  only  voiced  the  opinion  of  most  of  his  acquaintances. 

16.  Stelwagon,  H.  W. :  Essentials  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Philadelphia, 
W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1890.  , 
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SIGMUND  POLLITZER  (1859-1937) 

Sigmund  Pollitzer  was  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  dermatologic 
world.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  1884.  After  graduation  he  left  for  Europe  and  under¬ 
took  research  work  in  physiology  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  and  in  bacteri¬ 
ology  in  Fresenius’  laboratory  in  Weisbaden,  Germany;  later  he  took  up 
special  work  in  Virchow’s  laboratory  and  at  this  time  did  much  original 
work  in  physiologic  chemistry.  It  was  not  until  1889  that  he  entered 
on  his  life’s  work,  first  at  Unna’s  clinic  and  then  as  an  assistant  to  Sir 
Malcom  Morris,  in  which  position  for  a  time  he  edited  the  British 
Journal  of  Dermatology  under  Morris’  direction.  From  Fondon  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  there  began  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Darier,  whose  text¬ 
book  he  translated  into  English  in  1920.  Pollitzer  made  approximately 
seventy-one  contributions  to  dermatologic  literature.  Among  the  best 
remembered  are  his  monographs  on  acanthosis  nigricans,  xanthoma  of 
the  eyelid,  hydradenitis  suppurativa,  parakeratosis  variegata,  arsphen- 
amine  for  the  treatment  of  syphilis  and  serum  therapy  and  serologic 
diagnosis  in  syphilis.  Pollitzer  was  an  expert  histopathologist.  He  was 
a  strict  parliamentarian  and  was  especially  critical  of  long-winded  dis¬ 
cussions  lacking  concrete  facts.  In  such  instances  he  could  in  a  few 
words  of  polished  English  and  in  well  chosen  scientific  terms  completely 
smother  the  unhappy  speaker  with  unassailable  facts,  from  which  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  retire  in  confusion.  Pollitzer  in  acting 
thus  did  much  good  service,  for  he  deflated  the  ego  of  the  usual  group 
of  know-it-alls  who  frequent  every  dermatologic  meeting.  In  his  home 
and  with  his  friends  he  exuded  kindness,  generosity  and  simplicity. 
Pollitzer  was  professor  of  the  department  of  dermatology  of  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital  from  1895  to  1915. 
Despite  his  honors  and  his  high  ability,  he  was  always  the  earnest 
student.  He  belongs  to  that  small  group  of  physicians  who  have  placed 
dermatology  on  a  sound,  dignified  and  scientific  basis.  I  have  always 
considered  the  friendship  that  Pollitzer  evinced  for  me  as  one  of  the 
great  satisfactions  of  my  life. 

LOUIS  ADOLPHUS  DUHRING  (1845-1913) 

Philadelphia  produced  in  the  person  of  Eouis  Adolphus  Duhring  a 
master  in  dermatology.  After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1867  and  serving  an  internship  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
he  went  abroad  and  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  dermatol¬ 
ogy  in  Vienna,  under  Hebra,  and  also  in  Berlin,  Fondon  and  Paris.  His 
vacation  periods  were  spent  in  the  study  of  leprosy  in  Constantinople 
and  in  Norway.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Dermato¬ 
logical  Association  and  twice  its  president.  In  1877  he  published  the 
third  American  textbook  on  cutaneous  diseases,  which  ran  through  three 
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large  editions.  He  also  brought  out  a  chromolithographic  atlas  on 
cutaneous  diseases  and  projected  an  encyclopedic  work  on  diseases  of  the 
skin  to  be  issued  in  parts.17  The  first  part  appeared  in  1895  and  the 
second  in  1898,  but  the  work  was  never  completed.  He  was  a  prolific 
writer,  a  score  of  articles  being  on  the  subject  of  dermatitis  herpetiformis, 
which  disease  bears  his  name. 

Duhring  soon  received  the  appointment  of  clinical  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Pensylvania;  he  then  advanced  to  the  position  of  clinical 
professor  and  later  to  that  of  full  professor,  a  post  which  he  filled  with 
great  honor  from  1875  to  1910.  Duhring  was  a  great  teacher  and  a 
clear,  comprehensive  and  accurate  writer.  His  descriptions  of  dermatitis 
herpetiformis  are  masterly  in  form  and  clarity.  In  his  clinical  work  he 
was  never  satisfied  until  he  had  gone  over  a  completely  stripped  patient 
from  head  to  foot.  In  his  later  years  he  became  much  less  active  and 
devoted  much  time  to  financial  speculation.  When  he  died,  on  May  8, 
1913,  he  left,  to  every  one’s  astonishment,  more  than  a  million  dollars, 
which,  after  generously  providing  for  relatives,  he  devoted  to  his  alma 
mater,  medical  societies  and  charities.  His  most  faithful  associate  was 
Arthur  van  Harlingen,  of  Philadelphia. . 

ARTHUR  VAN  HARLINGEN  (1845-1936) 

Duhring’s  associate,  Arthur  van  Harlingen,  of  Philadelphia,  was  also 
a  founder  of  the  American  Dermatological  Association.  He  was  a  fellow 
intern  of  Duhring’s  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  in  1867  and  assisted 
him  in  the  dispensary  and  outpatient  department  of  the  University  Hos¬ 
pital.  He  helped  found  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  in  1885  and  became 
its  first  professor  of  dermatology.  He  illustrated  with  pen  and  ink 
drawings  the  second  edition  of  Duhring’s  “Treatise  on  Skin  Diseases” 
and  published  a  handbook  10  on  cutaneous  diseases  which  ran  through 
a  number  of  editions.  This  book  contains  tables  of  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  the  commoner  dermatoses,  which  are  of  great  practical  value. 

SAMUEL  SHERWELL  (1841-1928) 

Samuel  Sherwell,  of  Brooklyn,  was  a  pioneer  in  dermatology  in  that 
borough.  He  studied  abroad  under  Hebra,  joined  the  Anglo-American 
Ambulance  Corps  with  Dr.  Marion  Sims  and  Sir  William  McCormack 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  received  from  the  Bavarian 
government  the  military  order  “pour  le  merite.” 

Sherwell  returned  to  Brooklyn  in  1871.  In  1877  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  diseases  of  the  skin  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and 
later  he  became  its  first  professor  of  this  subject.  He  served  this  institu¬ 
tion  faithfully  for  thirty  years.  He  was  president  of  the  New  York 

17.  Duhring,  L.  A.:  Cutaneous  Medicine:  A  Systematic  Treatise  of  the  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Skin,  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1895,  pt.  1 ;  1898,  pt.  2. 
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Dermatological  Society  twice  and  of  the  American  Dermatological  Asso¬ 
ciation  once.  Sherwell  lived  long  and  interestingly.  His  “Recollections 
of  an  Old  Boy”  18  makes  fascinating  reading.  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  the  New  York  Dermatological  Society,  in  which  he  was  elected  to 
active  membership  in  1873  and  to  honorary  membership  in  1920. 

WILLIAM  H.  DRAPER  (1830-1901) 

William  H.  Draper,  of  New  York,  was  a  charter  member  of  the  New 
York  Dermatological  Society  and  at  that  time  a  professor  of  diseases 
of  the  skin  at  Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
He  was  well  versed  in  his  specialty  but  was  also  interested  in  general 
medicine. 

FANEUIL  D.  WEISSE  (1842-1915) 

Faneuil  D.  Weisse,  of  New  York,  was  a  student  under  Erasmus 
Wilson.  He  was  practically  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Dermatological 
Society.  He  wrote  little  on  dermatology,  but  he  was  greatly  interested  in 
it  and  was  particularly  gifted  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  his  fellow 
workers  in  the  subject. 

FRANK  P.  FOSTER  (1841-1911) 

Frank  P.  Foster,  of  New  York,  was  a  scholarly  man.  He  was  elected 
to  the  American  Dermatological  Association  in  1877  and  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  New  York  Dermatological  Society.  He  also 
edited  the  New  York  Medical  Journal. 

GEORGE  HENRY  FOX  (1846-1937) 

George  Henry  Fox  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1867  and  his  M.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1869.  He  succeeded  Duhring  in  an  internship  at  “old  Blockley” 
(Philadelphia)  and  was  shown  through  that  institution  by  his  fellow 
intern  Arthur  van  Harlingen ;  thus,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  that  institu¬ 
tion  within  the  space  of  three  years  nurtured  three  men  who  were  destined 
to  accomplish  much  in  American  dermatology.  When  his  term  of  service 
expired,  he  left  for  Europe  for  intensive  dermatologic  training.  In  Berlin 
he  studied  under  Virchow;  in  Vienna,  under  Hebra,  Neumann,  Schro- 
etter  and  Stoerk.  In  Paris  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bazin,  Hardy  and  Vidal, 
and  in  London,  of  Tilbury  Fox  and  Jonathan  Hutchinson.  He  worked 
assiduously  under  these  great  masters  for  three  years.  It  was  in  Tilbury 
Fox’s  service  at  the  University  College  Hospital  that  he  first  met  a  fellow 
countryman,  from  New  York,  Henry  G.  Piffard.  The  two  men  imme¬ 
diately  became  close  friends,  and  they  remained  so  until  the  death  of 
Piffard,  nearly  forty  years  later. 

18.  Sherwell,  S. :  Recollections  of  an  Old  Boy,  New  York,  Knickerbocker 
Press,  1923. 
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Fox  settled  in  New  York  in  18/3,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
to  membership  in  the  New  York  Dermatological  Society,  of  which 
organization  he  was  elected  president  four  times.  In  1876  he  was  one 
of  the  six  founders  of  the  American  Dermatological  Association.  During 
the  year  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  (1925-1926)  he  served  as  honorary  presi¬ 
dent,  receiving  the  gavel  from  his  son,  Howard  Fox,  the  retiring  presi¬ 
dent.  Between  the  years  1875  and  1907  Fox  served  as  professor  of 
diseases  of  the  skin  at  the  Women’s  Medical  College  of  the  New  York 
Infirmary,  Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital  and  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  He  resigned  from  the  last-mentioned 
institution  years  before  the  retiring  age,  in  order  that  George  T.  Jackson, 
his  chief  assistant,  might  serve  as  professor — an  example  of  his  usual 
generosity  to  his  subordinates.  From  1883  to  1913  Fox  was  attending 
dermatologist  at  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital. 

In  1879  Fox  published  his  “Photographic  Illustrations  of  Skin 
Diseases.”  6  Other  editions  appeared  in  1881  and  1885.  His  “Skin 
Diseases  of  Children”  19  was  published  in  1897.  He  described  matchbox 
dermatitis  in  1888,  probably  the  earliest  report  of  contact  dermatitis  in 
the  literature.  In  1902,  in  collaboration  with  Fordyce,  he  reported  a 
chronic  itching  papular  eruption  of  the  axillas  and  pubes  (Fox-Fordyce 
disease).20  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  New  York  in  1891  and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1894.  In  1926  he  published  his  “Reminiscences,”  21  a 
delightful  account  of  his  life,  every  page  of  which  evinces  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  modesty.  On  the  many  occasions  that  we  were  together,  I 
never  heard  him  speak  of  his  own  honors,  but  he  was  always  ready  to 
speak  of  those  around  him  who  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  proficiency 
in  the  specialty  he  had  so  greatly  loved.  Another  of  Fox’s  most  lovable 
traits  was  the  extraordinary  friendship  and  interest  which  he  manifested 
for  the  young  tyros  of  his  specialty.  His  willingness  to  help  them  in 
every  way  possible  was  expressed  without  the  slightest  trace  of  con¬ 
descension.  As  Pusey  rightly  stated,  “He  was  perhaps  the  friend  of 
more  American  dermatologists  than  any  other  one  of  his  generation.” 

PRINCE  A.  MORROW  (1846-1913) 

Prince  A.  Morrow  was  born  on  Dec.  19,  1846,  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Christian  County,  Ky.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Kentucky  in  1864  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1873.  After  two  years  of  postgraduate  work  in  dermatology, 

19.  Fox,  G.  H. :  Skin  Diseases  of  Children,  New  York,  William  Wood  & 
Company,  1897. 

20.  Fox,  G.  H.,  and  Fordyce,  J.  A.:  Two  Cases  of  a  Rare  Papular  Disease 
Affecting  the  Axillary  Region,  Tr.  Am.  Dermat.  A.  (1901),  1902,  p.  83. 

21.  Fox,  G.  H. :  Reminiscences,  New  York,  Medical  Life  Press,  1926. 
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syphilology  and  genitourinary  diseases  in  Europe,  he  located  in  New 
York,  where  he  rapidly  rose  to  eminence.  He  became  professor  of 
genitourinary  diseases  at  New  York  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  in  1883.  He  was  also  an  attending  physician  to  the 
department  of  cutaneous  and  venereal  disease  of  the  New  York  Hos¬ 
pital.  He  was  a  corresponding  or  honorary  member  of  most  of  the 
foreign  dermatologic  societies,  and  he  served  as  secretary  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology  in  Paris  in  1890 
and  in  Vienna  in  1893.  He  edited  the  Journal  of  Cutaneous  and  Genito¬ 
urinary  Diseases  with  Piffard  from  1883  to  1888  and  with  Fordyce  from 
1888  to  1891. 

Morrow  gained  his  greatest  fame  in  the  prophylaxis  of  venereal  dis¬ 
eases,  devoting  most  of  his  later  life  to  this  work.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis.  He 
founded  “ Social  Diseases,”  a  journal  devoted  to  that  subject.  Morrow 
was  tall,  handsome  and  dignified  almost  to  the  point  of  austerity,  but 
with  his  intimate  friends  he  proved  a  congenital  companion. 

WILLIAM  A.  HARDAWAY  (1850-1923) 

William  A.  Hardaway  was  born  on  June  8,  1850,  at  Mobile,  Ala.  He 
arrived  in  St.  Louis  at  the  age  of  7  years,  and  that  city  remained  his 
home  until  his  death.  After  receiving  an  academic  degree  from  the 
University  of  Virginia,  he  graduated  from  the  Missouri  Medical  College, 
in  1870.  Hardaway  was  a  founder  of  the  American  Dermatological 
Association  and  its  president  in  1885.  He  published  eighty-one  papers 
within  forty  years.  He  published  a  “Manual  of  Skin  Diseases’’  in  1891 
and  in  1898. 22  He  was  a  clear  and  forceful  teacher  during  the  many 
years  he  spent  at  the  Missouri  Medical  College  until  he  resigned  in 
1910.  He  was  a  splendid  clinician,  with  a  high  diagnostic  acumen,  the 
result  of  his  long  and  rich  experience.  He  is  best  known  because  of  his 
introduction  in  dermatology  of  the  electrolytic  method,  in  1877.  He  was 
always  most  careful  to  give  credit  to  Dr.  Charles  E.  Michel,  who,  the 
year  before,  had  recommended  this  method  for  the  destruction  of  “wild 
hairs”  of  the  lids. 

ANDREW  ROSE  ROBINSON  (1845-1924) 

Andrew  Rose  Robinson  was  born  on  July  31,  1845,  at  Claude, 
Ontario,  Canada.  He  graduated  in  medicine  from  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  in  1868  and  received  the  same  degree  a  year  later  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  He  did  postgraduate  work  in  London,  Paris 
and  Vienna.  He  was  a  pioneer  histopathologist,  a  bent  developed  in  his 
work  abroad.  This  interest  in  pathology  led  to  his  appointment  as 

22.  Hardaway,  W.  A. :  Manual  of  Skin  Diseases,  Philadelphia,  Lea  Brothers 
&  Co.,  1891 ;  A  Clinical  Manual  of  Skin  Diseases,  ed.  2,  ibid.,  1898. 
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professor  of  histology  and  pathologic  anatomy  at  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  College  and  Women’s  Medical  College  of  the  New  York 
Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  but  the  institution  nearest  his  heart 
was  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  professor  of  dermatology  for  many  years. 
Dr.  Robinson  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  American  Dermato¬ 
logical  Association  and  its  president  in  1896.  He  was  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Section  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Dermato¬ 
logical  Society  for  many  years.  His  “Manual  of  Dermatology”  appeared 
in  1884.  He  was  the  first  to  describe  hidrocystoma. 

L.  DUNCAN  BULKLEY  (1845-1928) 

L.  Duncan  Bulkley  received  his  medical  degree  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1869  and  spent  several 
years  at  the  Hopital  Saint-Louis,  in  Paris.  On  his  return  to  New  York  he 
became  most  active  in  dermatology.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Dermatological  Association  and  its  secretary  at  the  first  annual 
meeting,  which  was  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  4,  1877.  Dr. 
Bulkley  founded  the  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital  on  Jan.  1,  1883 
and  began  a  series  of  clinical  lectures  there  in  1899.  They  became  quite 
popular,  and  he  kept  them  up  until  a  few  years  before  his  death.  He 
wrote  several  hundred  articles  and  six  or  eight  textbooks,  mostly  devoted 
to  dermatotherapy,  in  which  he  had  a  deep  interest.  Bulkley  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  Section  on  Dermatology  and 
Syphilology  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  in  Chicago  in  1888, 
and  he  was  chairman  of  its  first  meeting,  on  May  8,  1888  in  Cincinnati. 

AUGUSTUS  RAVOGLI  (1851-1934) 

Augustus  Ravogli  was  a  pioneer  in  dermatology  in  Cincinnati.  He 
was  born  in  Rome,  Italy,  on  Feb.  7,  1851.  He  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  the  Roman  College  in  1868  and  of  M.D.  from  the  University 
of  Rome.  He  did  postgraduate  work  in  Vienna,  Prague  and  Berlin. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1883  and  settled  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
soon  became  prominent  in  dermatology.  For  many  years  he  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  dermatology  and  syphilology  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
and  he  was  also  attending  and  later  consulting  dermatologist  to  the 
Cincinnati  General  Hospital.  Ravogli  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Dermatological  Association  in  1899  and  became  its  president 
in  1916-1917.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  hygiene  of  the  skin  and  an 
important  one  on  the  medicolegal  and  sociologic  aspects  of  syphilis,  which 
is  now  somewhat  rare.  He  was  extremely  active  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Section  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  He  was  its  host  at  its  first  meeting,  in  Cincinnati  on  May  8, 
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1888,  and  one  of  its  saviors  when  it  fell  into  evil  days  some  years  later. 
In  fact,  it  was  only  when  he  served  as  chairman  in  1897  that  the  Section 
experienced  a  renaissance. 

JAMES  N.  HYDE  (1840-1910) 

James  N.  Hyde  was  in  every  respect  the  pioneer  in  dermatology  in 
Chicago.  He  gave  the  first  lectures  on  that  subject  there,  at  Rush 
Medical  College  in  1873.  At  this  college  in  1879  he  was  made  pro¬ 
fessor  of  dermatology  and  venereal  diseases,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  He  also  taught  in  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School 
in  Chicago.  From  1902  he  was  professorial  lecturer  on  dermatology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Hyde  was  a  charter  member  and  twice 
president  of  the  American  Dermatological  Association.  He  wrote  many 
dermatologic  articles.  His  best  known  studies  were  on  blastomycosis, 
sporotrichosis  and  pellagra.  He  first  described  synovial  lesions  in  the 
skin  in  1883,  but  he  gave  credit  for  the  first  demonstration  of  these 
lesions  to  Jones  and  Markin,  of.  St.  Thomas  Hospital,  London.  Hyde’s 
best  literary  effort  was  his  book  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,7  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1883  and  the  eighth  and  last  in  1909.  The 
first  edition  consists  of  560  pages  of  text  and  the  eighth  of  1 ,100  pages,  a 
fitting  commentary  on  the  progress  of  American  dermatology  in  twenty- 
six  years.  Hyde  duplicated  Duhring’s  ability  in  the  selection  of  assis¬ 
tants.  Duhring  had  van  Harlingen,  Hartzell  and  Stelwagon ;  Hyde 
enlisted  the  services  of  Montgomery  and  Ormsby. 

FRANK  HUGH  MONTGOMERY  (1862-1908) 

Frank  Hugh  Montgomery  was  born  in  1862  at  Fairhaven,  Minn. 
After  graduating  from  Rush  Medical  College,  he  undertook  postgraduate 
work  in  dermatology  in  Paris,  London  and  Vienna.  On  his  return  to 
Chicago  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Rush  Medical  College  in  1890  and  two 
years  later  became  the  office  associate  of  James  N.  Hyde.  Thus  began  a 
unique  association  founded  on  mutual  appreciation,  respect  and  affection. 
As  time  went  on,  these  bonds  became  more  binding,  and  at  the  time  of 
Montgomery’s  death,  Hyde  practically  treated  him  as  a  son.  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  a  hard  worker.  Many  articles  were  published  under  the 
famous  team  name  of  Hyde  and  Montgomery,  and  several  editions  of 
the  famous  textbook  appeared  under  the  two  names.  Montgomery  pub¬ 
lished  a  considerable  number  of  articles  alone,  including  some  on  blasto¬ 
mycosis.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  on  July  14,  1908,  Montgomery  was 
associate  professor  of  dermatology  at  Rush  Medical  College  and  derma¬ 
tologist  to  four  Chicago  hospitals.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Dermatological  Association  and  served  as  its  secretary  for 
three  years  and  its  vice  president  once.  He  was  most  active  in  the 
Chicago  Dermatological  Society  and  had  been  elected  president. 
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Ormsby,  who  was  long  associated  with  Montgomery,  spoke  of  him 
as  follows : 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  acuteness  as  a  diagnostician,  his  skill  as  a  pathol¬ 
ogist  and  practitioner,  and  his  extreme  thoroughness  in  all  that  he  attempted. 
He  was  a  singularly  modest  man,  sweet  in  disposition,  clean  in  every  act  of  his 
life,  charming  among  his  friends  and  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  constituted  his 
clientele. 

JOSEPH  ZEISLER  (1858-1919) 

Zeisler  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bielitz,  Austrian  Silesia.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  in  medicine  from  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1882,  served  his 
internship  in  the  Vienna  General  Hospital  and  worked  under  Kaposi. 
He  came  to  Chicago  in  1884.  For  a  short  time  he  was  professor  of 
cutaneous  and  venereal  diseases  at  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School. 
After  serving  for  about  a  year,  he  was  proffered  the  chair  of  professor 
of  cutaneous  and  venereal  diseases  at  Northwestern  University,  which  he 
accepted.  He  served  this  institution  with  great  distinction  until  his 
retirement,  in  1917. 

Zeisler  was  chairman  of  the  Section  on  Dermatology  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  1912,  president  of  the  American  Dermatological 
Association  in  1903  and  twice  president  of  the  Chicago  Dermatological 
Society.  He  wrote  most  ably  and  was  a  forceful  public  speaker.  With 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  classics,  music  and  the  fine  arts,  it  could 
not  well  be  otherwise. . 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  PUSEY  (1865-1940) 

The  great  cities  of  the  United  States  have  produced  a  number  of 
physicians  who  became  preeminent  in  dermatology,  but  none  produced 
a  more  distinguished  one  than  Chicago  in  the  person  of  William  Allen 
Pusey.  He  was  born  in  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  on  Dec.  1,  1865.  His  home 
environment  there  was  most  happy,  and  he  evidenced  this  throughout 
the  years  by  his  frequent  returns  there,  despite  the  busiest  of  lives.  He 
and  his  brother,  Dr.  Brown  Pusey,  established  the  Brown-Pusey  House, 
which  is  the  community  recreational  and  cultural  center  of  Elizabethtown. 
He  married  Sallie  Warfield  Cunningham,  of  Elizabethtown,  and  Mrs. 
Pusey’s  devoted  help  throughout  his  life  must  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  his  remarkable  career.  I  am  indebted  to  her  for  her  great 
kindness  in  the  loan  of  important  material  relative  to  Dr.  Pusey,  including 
the  unique  hand-decorated  scroll  of  resolutions  presented  to  him  by  the 
Chicago  Dermatological  Society  in  1936  at  a  testimonial  dinner.  On 
the  back  of  the  frame  Pusey  had  written:  “Hang  in  my  room  at  B.-P. 
House.”  This  and  the  testimony  of  Herbert  Rattner,  that  he  was  so 
moved  that  his  voice  broke  and  his  lips  trembled,  are  sufficient  evidence 
that  of  all  the  innumerable  honors  he  had  received,  this  was  the  superla¬ 
tive  one. 
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It  is  an  impossible  task  to  give  a  “thumb  nail”  sketch  of  William 
Allen  Pusey.  The  figure  of  the  man  is  too  colossal;  one  could  just  as 
well  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  a  small  miniature 
painting.  The  man  was  so  gifted  and  accomplished  so  much  in  dermatol¬ 
ogy  and  its  history  and  in  philosophy,  general  literature,  editorial  work 
and  even  poetry,  that  to  record  clearly  what  he  did  with  his  life  would 
take  a  large  volume.  As  this  is  impossible  here,  let  me  deal  in  dry  facts. 
He  graduated  from  Vanderbilt  University  in  1885  and  was  class 
valedictorian.  He  received  his  medical  degree  from  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  Medical  College  and  spent  two  years  working  at  the  New  York 
Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital.  Two  more  years  were  taken  up  in  Europe 
at  the  clinics  of  the  great  teachers  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  London  and  Paris. 
He  settled  in  Chicago  in  1893.  At  the  age  of  29  he  became  professor 
of  dermatology  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago. 
After  the  affiliation  of  this  college  with  the  University  of  Illinois,  he 
continued  in  the  same  capacity  until  1915.  As  early  as  1900  he  began 
his  pioneer  work  with  roentgen  rays.  His  textbook  on  that  subject 
appeared  in  1903.  In  1905  he  suggested  the  use  of  solid  carbon  dioxide 
for  the  treatment  of  certain  types  of  dermatoses.  In  1907  “The  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practice  of  Dermatology”  14  appeared.  The  book  represented 
Pusey’s  own  dermatologic  experience  based  on  his  work  at  the  Cook 
County  Hospital,  teaching  and  private  practice,  but  the  best  of  the 
knowledge  of  others  was  also  amply  utilized.  It  ran  through  four 
editions. 
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In  1923,  at  the  Seventy-Fourth  Annual  Session  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Pusey  was  elected  president.  It  must  have  been 
a  great  satisfaction  to  him,  as  he  had  served  that  organization  faithfully 
and  long.  He  was  its  treasurer  for  eleven  years  and  a  member  of  its 
House  of  Delegates  and  had  worked  equally  in  its  interest  when  he  was 
just  a  humble  member  of  it. 

Pusey  became  editor  of  the  Archives  of  Dermatology  and  Syph- 
ilology  in  1920.  He  immediately  induced  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  take  over  publication  of  this  journal,  even  though  it  had  been 
run  at  great  financial  loss.  Under  Pusey’s  personal  editorship  the 
Archives  soon  became  one  of  the  foremost  dermatologic  journals  in 
the  world.  Three  years  before  his  death  Dr.  Pusey  had  the  unique 
experience  of  receiving  the  evidences  of  the  great  appreciation  and 
afifection  felt  for  him  not  only  by  those  who  knew  him  well  but  by  others 
less  fortunately  situated  yet  who  realized  what  he  had  accomplished  for 
the  specialty  throughout  a  lifetime  of  devotion  and  unsparing  effort. 
The  first  number  of  volume  35  (January  1937)  of  the  Archives  was 
specially  dedicated  to  him.  It  contained  seven  articles  on  his  varied 
activities  and  some  personal  reminiscences. 
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JOHN  A.  FORDYCE  (1858-1925) 

John  A.  Fordyce  received  an  A.B.  degree  from  Adrian  College  in 
1878.  He  graduated  from  Northwestern  University  Medical  School  in 
Chicago  in  1881,  served  as  intern  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital  until  1883 
and  practiced  general  medicine  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  for  three  years.  He 
then  went  abroad  for  postgraduate  study  in  dermatology.  On  his  return 
to  the  United  States,  in  1888,  he  settled  in  New  York.  In  1889  he 
became  associated  with  Prince  A.  Morrow  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Journal  of  Cutaneous  and  Genito -Urinary  Diseases.  In  1892  he  was 
sole  editor.  He  resigned  in  1897.  In  1893  Fordyce  was  appointed 
professor  of  dermatology  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
In  1898  New  York  University  Medical  College  and  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  combined,  and  Fordyce  became  professor  of  dermatology 
and  syphilology  in  the  new  institution,  New  York  University  College  of 
Medicine.  He  kept  this  position  until  1912,  when  he  resigned  in  order 
to  accept  a  similar  one  with  Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  He  retained  this  position  until  his  death.  He  also  served 
New  York  City  Hospital  (Welfare  Island)  from  1893  until  his  death 
in  1925. 

An  enumeration  of  his  honors  and  achievements  would  be  beyond 
•  the  scope  of  this  paper ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  a  prolific  writer,  and 
— what  is  more  important — of  his  more  than  a  hundred  monographs, 
many  marked  an  advance  in  the  specialty  to  which  he  devoted  his  super¬ 
abundant  energy.  In  his  long  career  he  became  at  different  times  the 
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presiding  officer  of  the  various  important  dermatologic  societies  in 
America.  Despite  a  large  private  practice,  extensive  teaching  and  much 
hospital  work,  he  always  found  time  to  encourage  and  help  the  younger 
physicians,  no  matter  how  obscure.  The  consolidation  of  syphilology 
with  dermatology  in  colleges  and  other  medical  organizations  was  greatly 
aided  by  his  efforts.  He  was  a  great  histopathologist,  his  bent  in  this 
direction  having  developed  under  the  inspiration  of  Kaposi.  Like  most 
great  men  he  was  modest  and  extremely  diffident. 

American  dermatology  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  his  death,  on 
June  4,  1925,  two  weeks  after  an  appendectomy.  As  George  M.  MacKee 
aptly  put  it,  “He  died  in  harness,  as  would  have  been  his  wish.” 

EDWARD  L.  KEYES  (1843-1924) 

Edward  L.  Keyes  was  born  at  Fort  Moultrie,  in  Charleston  harbor, 
S.  C.,  on  Aug.  28,  1843.  His  father,  an  army  officer,  who  eventually 
became  a  Major  General,  U.  S.  A.,  was  stationed  there  at  the  time.  He 
received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Yale  University  in  1863  and  his  M.D. 
degree  from  New  York  University  Medical  College  in  1866.  On  the 
advice  of  his  preceptor,  William  H.  Van  Buren,  he  went  abroad  to 
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specialize  in  dermatology.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
York  Dermatological  Society  in  1869  and  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
American  Dermatological  Association.  In  1871  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  in  dermatology  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  in 
1881  he  became  professor  of  cutaneous  and  genitourinary  diseases  at  the 
same  school.  He  served  the  New  York  City  Hospital  (Welfare  Island) 
from  1870  to  1876  and  one  year  later  was  appointed  consultant. 

Keyes  was  deeply  interested  in  genitourinary  surgery,  but  he  made  a 
number  of  valuable  contributions  to  dermatologic  literature.  One  of  his 
greatest  contributions  was  a  paper  on  the  effect  of  small  doses  of  mercury 
on  syphilitic  blood,23  which  first  appeared  in  January  1876.  This  paper 
was  incorporated  in  an  essay  on  the  same  subject,  which  was  read  by 
Keyes  before  the  Section  on  Dermatology  and  Syphilis  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress,  at  Philadelphia  in  September  1876.  W.  H.  Van 
Buren  and  E.  L.  Keyes  collaborated  in  a  textbook  of  genitourinary 
diseases  and  syphilis,  which  remained  a  classic  for  many  years. 

ROBERT  W.  TAYLOR  (1842-1908) 

Robert  W.  Taylor  made  important  contributions  to  the  study  of 
syphilis.  His  book  on  syphilis  of  the  bone  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  subject,  and  so  was  his  “ atlas.”  Taylor  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  both  the  New  York  Dermatological  Society  and  the  American  Derma¬ 
tological  Association.  He  taught  dermatology  at  the  New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  succeeding  George  H.  Fox  as 
professor.  In  1876  he  described  idiopathic  atrophy  of  the  extremities. 
Known  to  his  intimates  as  “Bob”  Taylor,  he  was  a  man  of  forceful 
opinions  and  a  born  fighter. 

THOMAS  CASPAR  GILCHRIST  (1862-19 27) 

Thomas  Caspar  Gilchrist  was  born  on  June  15,  1862,  at  Crewe, 
Cheshire,  England.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1889,  and  after 
some  time  spent  with  Duhring  in  Philadelphia,  he  settled  in  Baltimore 
in  1890.  He  became  associated  with  Morrison  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  and  after  Morrison’s  death  he  became  chief  of  the  dermato¬ 
logic  department  of  the  dispensary.  In  1897  he  became  clinical  professor 
of  dermatology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine  and 
retained  this  position  until  his  death.  He  also  occupied  the  chair  of 
dermatology  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  His  energy  and  capacity 
for  work  were  boundless.  At  one  time  he  did  considerable  work  in 
microscopy  in  Dr.  Welch’s  laboratory. 

23.  Keyes,  E.  L. :  The  Effect  of  Small  Doses  of  Mercury  in  Modifying  the 
Number  of  Red  Blood  Corpuscles  in  Syphilis :  A  Study  of  Blood-Counting  with 
the  Hematimetre,  Am.  J.  M.  Sc.  71:17,  1876. 
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In  June  1894  Gilchrist  demonstrated  blastomycosis  for  the  first  time, 
before  the  American  Dermatological  Association  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gilchrist’s  priority  over  Buschke  and  Busse  is  unquestioned.  Gilchrist 
clearly  demonstrated  a  characteristic  clinical  picture  with  a  definite 
demonstration  of  the  cause.  Pusey  stated : 

His  description  clinically  and  mycologically  and  his  demonstration  of  the 
pathogenicity  of  the  organism  was  so  accurate  and  complete  that  little  has  been 
added  to  it  since.  It  established  beyond  question  an  important  new  disease  among 
the  infectious  granulomas. 

The  immense  amount  of  work  involved  cannot  be  appreciated  without 
a  study  of  the  original  articles  on  blastomycosis  by  Gilchrist,  which 
appeared  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  reports. 

JOHN  T.  BOWEN  (1857-1940) 

John  T.  Bowen,  unlike  the  majority  of  his  contemporary  fellow 
dermatologists,  was  born,  educated,  practiced,  worked  and  died  in  one 
city,  Boston.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1879  and  from 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1884.  From  1884  to  1887  he  was  in  Europe 
doing  postgraduate  work.  His  first  appointment  was  as  assistant  physi¬ 
cian  in  the  outpatient  department  for  cutaneous  diseases  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital  in  May  1889,  with  that  master  dermatologist 
James  C.  White  as  his  chief.  In  1895  he  became  physician  in  the  same 
institution,  where  he  remained  until  his  retirement  as  a  consultant  in 
1914.  In  1896  he  was  made  an  instructor  in  dermatology  at  Harvard 
Medical  School.  In  1902,  on  the  retirement  of  James  C.  White,  Bowen 
was  appointed  assistant  professor,  and  in  1907  he  became  professor  of 
dermatology,  serving  until  1911,  when  he  was  elected  professor  emeritus. 
In  1927  he  retired  from  practice.  Bowen  was  a  confirmed  microscopist, 
with  the  result  that  two  papers  he  produced  24  will  always  be  associated 
with  him  and  Bowen’s  disease  will  be  a  subject  for  discussion  for  years 
to  come. 

COMMENT 

The  exhibit  presented  and  this  review  are  a  labor  of  love  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  those  who  have  passed  on.  If  they  can  make  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  realize  the  difficulties,  the  enormous  labor  and  the  hardships  placed 
in  the  path  of  its  dermatologic  forbears,  which  they  so  gallantly  sur¬ 
mounted,  I  shall  be  more  than  repaid. 

There  may  be  many  “sins  of  omission”  in  a  relation  of  this  character, 
but  I  sincerely  believe  that  there  are  none  of  commission,  as  I  have 
ascertained  the  accuracy  of  every  fact  presented. 

24.  Bowen,  J.  T. :  The  Epitrichial  Layer  of  the  Human  Epidermis,  Anat. 
Anz.  4:412,  1889;  Precancerous  Dermatoses:  A  Study  of  Two  Cases  of  Chronic 
Atypical  Epithelial  Proliferation,  J.  Cutan.  Dis.  30:241,  1912. 
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